heat of the sun and from other reasons even while I prowled
round.
" What do you think about it ? " I asked my chauffeur.
He shook his head grimly. " I don't know, sir/' he
admitted.
" What about you ? " I asked the maid.
" It's horrible on board, sir,*' she replied. " I went on
for a minute."
" Horrible on board " was a glowing description of
conditions so far as we could see them. All was unclean,
ill-found, and the fact that they would ever reach London
at all with four or five hundred people aboard seemed
exceedingly unlikely, apart from the fact that there was no
information as to protection for them or convoy of any
sort. I asked my wife what she would do and she left it
to me. I thought there might be a faint chance of per-
suading Sober to take us, and we also remembered what
everyone was saying on the quay, that there would be
plenty of other chances of getting home, and I finally de-
cided against the trip. I have bitterly regretted it many
times since. It would have been fourteen days of sheer
agony, for the conditions were just as bad as pictured, but
if we had lived through it we should have ended in London
or some part of England, and that is what so many times
during many dreary days in the months to follow we all
lamented.
When he reached London, Somerset Maugham, who
was travelling alone, gave on the radio what I believe to be
a fair description of the ship. All the conditions which
I have mentioned were true and, experienced traveller
though he is, he admitted that it was the worst voyage he
had ever had. Seven people died on the voyage and five
went out of their minds. A good many others were
practically carried off in a state of collapse, yet there has
never been a day since that I have not regretted not taking
the risk.
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